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ABSTRACT 

Emphasizing t-he dedication with which Rutherford B«^ 
Hayes (1822-92) labored to achieve advancement in American public 
educSitionr ' the biography discusses the historical and political 
events which highlighted his career • Describing Hayes as^ a man who 
stood above "t)arty politicking in his^ years in ^h^ 'White House 1 
(1877-81) r the biography maintains th^t at the core of his interests \ 
wis pacification of the cou^tr^ after thee Civil War throtigh provision 
of free public education to whites and blacks in botli the North and 
South. . The document is divided into sijc sectrdns whic^h describe 
ilayes» political life, as Governor of Otiio^ member of the U-S. House 
of Representativesr -holder of numerous trusteeships in high.er 
educationr and which deal particularly with'the Presidential years, 
Sourtre materials for the biography included"^ published secondax*y works 
on Hayes and unpublished dissertations. A t^hronological listing of 
important events in Hayes' life is presented in tjhe appendix. 
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"He. Serves 'his party best who serves hiaf 
•country best." 



/ R> B. Hayes 

r 



"Education - a debt due \from the present ^ ^ 
to future generations." 

: R. B. Haves 



* . President Hayes is often a dim figure, 
not -enough .of a nonentity to be laughed at, as 
Fillmore sometimes .has/ been^ nor incompetent 
enough/ like iSrani^//"^ be abused.". 



Parwin H. Stapleton 



By June/ 1876, as th6 conventioneers gathered in 
Cincinnati for the Repidiblican Convention,^ the policy knovm 
as, reconstruction was doomed. The tSrand Old Party was 
reeling from the disarray causisd by the excesses sof the ' 
Grant administration scandals. Witljf the Democrats con- ^ 
.^rolling the Hous|e and with the Republican majority in the 
Senate considerably reduded, the Republicans contemplated 
seriously the possibility thjit they would l<5se the White 
House in the 1876 election year. The Democrats since 1874 
had grown stronger, more organized,, and pressed their 
efforts to overturn the resumption 'of specie :pa^ents that 
was scheduled to begin in 1879. The Democrats waved the 
banner of cheap .mone$**^^itra xnf lationary^policies as the way . 

for the nation ' to fully recover from the hard times brought 

• - - . . 

on by the crisis of 1873. 

. But, it was the, South ^ that stood as the main point of 
contention between the parties in that- election year as they 
mustere<?/ their strength for the forthcoming campaign. The-' 
South had been raped by corrupt state governments and ^ 

terrorized by the activities of the Ku Klux Klan.* The 

. . / •. ' . ■ / . • 

northerners, and pa^tticularly the Republicans, were dis- * 

illui^ioned and fatigued by tlie cbntinuing Southern chaos. 



The great military cru-sade of Lincoln had ended eleven 
years before, and federal bayonets were still in the 
South 's heartland, and to what good purpose? 4 The 
Republicans had poured manpower and money into the bottom- 
less pit that was the. Southern economy and government/ ami 

the relfurns had proven minimal at best. 

*■ - • ' 

The Republicans were increasingly convinced that all 

^ ^ 

federal forces .should bb withdrawn from the South, ^he 
South* must work out its own problems. Federal intervention 
had not succeeded, over the j^ast decade and it would not 
be continued any longer. The fervor, the commitment of 
the north was gone, dissipated. It had been a long war, 
an even longer reconstruction effort, and to what avails 
Restoration of the South was absolutely essential to the^"' . 
survival of the nation, but the South w:ould have to be 
responsible for its own restoration. Enough was enough 
and the northern Republiii^Lns were ready to call it quits! 

I . ' N. ' 

Amidst the. gathering of the political forces for the 
1876 elections, the issue of public education had been 
brought into national -focus ^is a campaign issue in the form 
of the Republican-sponsored Sixteenth amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution. . The Republicans > -fearful of increasing 
strength of the Roman /Catholics within the Democratic Party, 
had proposed the 'amendment ^it ia75. to; preserve the public 
educational enterprise in the nation from religiously- 

inspired interference. The amendment would clarify once 

* ' , ■ .' ' 

and for .all time the unequivocable place oi public education 



•in fl^^^ The' heart of the aitjiento 



No public property and no public revenue 
of, nor any loan' of credit by or under the 
authority of the United Stktes, or any State 
Territory, district, muniWipal corporation, 
shall be af>propriated ''to olrLma^ or used for 
the support of any school J ftducitional , or \ 
other institutions ^under the control of any 
religious or anti-reliaiojds sect, organization, 
or dqnominati^n^ \ ' 

While the amendment was ^ater unable to achie^^e a two- 
thirds vote in jatie. Senate and/ died an abrupt deaths it 
nevertheless pro1!l:d^<3 the Reiublipand with opportunities 
to hold themselves up as protectors of the inviolability, 
the sanctity of American pyblic education, while condemning 
the Democrats as the tools of a revived papal conspiracy 
being foisted the America/n people. ""Thus, the issue of the 
survival of public education was a prime political target 
during 1876. 

As the Republicans convened for the convention in 
Cincinnati, they were gravely concerned for the fate of the 
nation as well as :^br the survival of their party. Thq 
platform, upon which . the candidate^ would offer Himself, 
contained seventeen planks, none of which were .hot^^con- jj^ 
tested.^ In fa^ct, many Rep;ublicans felt that it wa^ Xhe 
leai^t offensive platform that could be constructed// while 
others felt that the platform was blatantly "thin and 

3 ' ■ 7 ■ ' /■ - ■ 

weak." ' .. ' ." " ^ / 



The nominations were made and the balloting commenced 
with the end result that the two frontrunners, James Blaine 
of Maine and Roscoe Conkling of ^Newv; York destroyed each' 



/ 



other's chances in the ntaheuvering. After 'Blaine and 
Conkliog had faded, the nominajiion went to Rutherford* 
Birchard' Hayes, Governor of the Stat^ of vOhio, who had 
been nominated a3 a favorite son candidate from Ohio, 
and who won the nomination in a (^assic case of a dark 
hprse ininning away with the prize. 

Governor Hayes was not an unknown political quantity, 
as has been' discussed in detail elsewhere. He ha(} just 
been, reelected to an unprecedented third term as Governor 
of Ohio against heayy Democratic opposition in 187*5. His' 
margin of victory, thou^ slight, was responsible due to 
his strong advocacJy of public educatioA* in Ohio and in 
opposition to^^^^^h^Democratic-inspired Geghan Bill. He had 
4 solid/- if not spectacular, record of achievement as 
governor throughout his three t^rms , especially in the, 
areas of: penal reform, fiscal responsibility (Hard money) , 
minority representation," and expansion of educational 
opportunity. He had been a' bulwark in support of national 
Republican oolicies and, as a srcJlid oai^ty regular, he was 
a highly attractive commodity to the/convention. 

Untainted by* the Grant admin^fstration scandals, Hayes 
was, to put it simply, a saf e'^^ndida^^; he could not be 
connected in any way to the/ifness in Wajshington, D.C. In 
addition to all this/ h^v/as* a /veteran Union commander with 
a respected war reco^ and had been W9unded in the/fields 

successful Republican! politician, unt^i^ted 
a^happily married fajniljy man, a party regu/Lar, all ,^.oombined 



to make Hayes the presentable nominee of the Cincinnati* 
convention. « ' ■ ' 

As one views the Hayes' years, from 1877 to 1881, one 

■/ ■ • .. ' 
is struck with the unswerving dedication With which the 

President methodically sought to fulfill the Republican- 

platform, of 1876. The consistency between the platform 

objectives, the activities of the Hayes' administration-,'^ 

/ ' 

and his own sjRlf-appraisal of his teihn as President is" 
r6markab;Le. And, for. our purposes Jiere, it is noteworthy 
and characteristic of his administrati'on that he "constantly 
held up free, universal education as the only, truly legiti 
mate cure for the divided nation's ills. Educatiqn and., 
'opportunity to free, public education was to become the 
panacea espoused from the White -^fouse throughout his four 
years in office. 

Interestingly enough, HayeS perceived himself as a ! 
non-partisan President whose .efforts were to be directed 
at binding up the natioh's j^ounds once and for all. The 
isaae of restoring the South, - not reconstructing" it, would 
be |the essential component in restoring the nation's credi- 
bility Abroad and in its belief in itself. Only a person 
who stood above mundane^ party politicking could have 
seriously entertained, thoughts as to the success) of tliis 
venturs^ . • ^'^^ ' ^ I " . 

Even before accepting th6 party's nomination /.Hayes 

' vv- . " j 

■ ,1 

committed himself-^-to be always deserving of the nation/s 
confidence as ..its President. He was, after' all;, 'the ' ^ 



i 



nation' s. Pr as iden^^^^^ the" Preaidant of therNorthl 

To Carl Schurz, ha claarly indioatad his dasire to sarve 
• only, one iterm in the-Ptiesidency/ and, that if elected, he 
. would not seek a second .term. Haylss pointed out to* 

Schyrz: ' s . • • 

,'♦'*, . . 

, . . . I really think* that 4 President could 
do more 'good in one. term if untraininelled by^the 
belief that he was Jixing' things for Kis election • . - 
lto i second term, th>^n with the •best intentions 
could be done in two terms with his power 
embarrassed by that suspicion or temptation 
during his , first four years. ^ ^ 

' Hayes feit that eyi honest, open approach to the problems 

that confronted the country would result in the restoring of 

^ xts self-confidence. He, too, v^as dismayed by conditions 
that prevailed botH North and Sodth. In his address at th^l 

- commencement at Ohio Univ.ersity in\ Athens the week he. sent 
his letter of acceptai>ce to the Republican Party, he con- 

; demned that: ' v 

..r " . • • • ^ 

. . . this is justly said to be an age of 
shams, of show and extravagance; an age. of 
paint, varnish, and gilding, where the. homely 
virtues of economy,. iVidustry, and plain common 
honesty are forgotten, and the vices of shows 
and extravagance prevail, alas, too often. • 

He urged upon all the graduates to internalize in their 

total litres that,'". .. . honesty is not only the best 

policy, but its own sufficient and very greatXrew^rd \ 



\ That Hayes took the Republican Platform series ly as 

his chalrg^^ f or his administration, if elected, was ^^f^rlv 
^~>^ indicated ih his letter of acceptance. While affirming his 

support of "ail thtf plan]?s in the platform,^ Hayes isolated 
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tficufe "that he ^elt "particulariy" 

o'arvice reflorm, the . reautaption of ^specie payments, the 

public school amendment, and the proposed Southern policy. 

Hayed stressed that th.e' public schools were to be "placed 

beyond all danger of sectarian control or interference."^ 

. However., it was to the party's proposed Southern 

policy that Hayes directed most of his 'efforts in his 

letter of acceptiance.. His policy would be to attain the 

permanent pacification of the country and to attain the 

complete protection of all citizens in the exercising of 

their constitutional rights. Calling attention to the 

former rebellious states, Hayes claimed that: 

What the South most needs ili' "peace, " 
peace depends upon the supremacy of the law ... 
The moral and national prosperity of the Southern 
States can 'be most effectually advanced by, a 
heaftrty and generous recognitioh of the right of 
all, by ^11^- a recognition without reserve oc 
exception. - 

•Hayeg assured the Southernesrs that his administration would 

take their truest interests to heart, bcjth the interests of 

white and colored peoj^le, and that he would endeavor to 

create a policy^ that would "wipe out forever the distinction 

between North and South in our comradn country . "^^ 

The Disputed Election • 

The campaign ^b^tween Hayes and the Democratic nominee, 
Samuel Tilden, w&s vigorous, yet "relatively free of^mud- 
slinging. ""^^ The Constitutiohal crisis which was precipi- 
tated by disputed electoral votes from four states was 

10 



Elactoral Cbminiiiioh which awarded in an eight to seven 
.vote. the disputed electoral votes to Hayes, thereby giving 
'him the Presidency. Both Hayes and Tilden stayed out of 
the Clamor over the wdrk of the Electoral Commission, it 
-has been generally agreed that (layea took no part in the 
Commission's decision, nor compromised himself in behind 
the scenes maneuvering for votes. His unusual manner of 
acquiring the Presidency w<is never an issue during his 
adminis^tration . 

While Hayes publicly took no active role in the 
election, dispute and its resolution, he was fearful that 
if Tilden did win the Presidency from the Commission, that 
disorder would continue in the South and that general 
prosperity 'for both Southern , whites and colored people • ^ 
vfould be delayed for years. If Tilden won, Hayes'' hopes 
of "conciliating" Southern whites on the basis of obedience 
to the law and on the subject of equal rights, his hopes 
of dividing the Southern whites, and thereby protecting the 
colored people, would be dashed. 

As Hayes saw it, as the dispute continued, the 
electorate in general dreaded a Democratic victory for 
fear of what might transpire in the South. Though at " 
■times he viewed Tilden's victory as inevitable, he neverthe- 
less held that he, Hayes, "could do more than any Democrat 
to put Southern affairs on a soxind basis. "i^^ For if the 
Democrats succeeded-.^ gaining control of the White House, 

11 




Hiinmigratlon^aTid capltral from tho^ 

I sources would not matorlallza an^ the South could not 

prosper. In ihort^ the election of Hayes wo^ld provide 

/ 

conditions beneficial to the South economically and 

riiaterlally; a Republican victory was the "only course which 

18 ^* 

can give (the South) peace- and prosperity." 

While waiting for the Electoral Commission Vs decision, 

Hayes continued to reaffirm his determination to "do my 

• 19 
duty uninfluenced by selfish ambition or Interest." 

Calling upon all his colleagues to be calm and delll^^rate, 

he asserted that it would always be his objective to /do 

20 

what was best for the country. His only wish was for *' 

* • ■ ■ 

a strong, wise, and successful administration, and that all 

personal considerations were to subordinated to. that 

21 ' • 

objective. . Above all, however, Hayes pointed repeatedly 

during this interim^p^riod that he had made no deal^Qto 

obtain the Presidency) and that he was and always would be 

"free absolutely from committals as to persons or policies."^ 

As the electoral dilemma ground dowiji to its ultimate 

resolution, Hayes addressed himself to clarifying his 

thoughts on methods of restoration in the South. The first 

order of business to improve the South Was a national effort 

21 . 

to the "means of €|ducation." Praying for th^ ability to 
be firm and wise and just for the "trye interest of all the 

people of £he United -States, "^4 Haye^ constructed the 

- / ' ■ ., - • 

argument that the South was to be mide prosperous "by a 

cheerful acquiescence in the resul/cs oi the way, by peace. 



by education/ by improvemeni:s."^^. A Hay^s' administration 
wpuld be "frieAdly and encoxir aging" with regard 'to -the 
Southern -question. . * ^ ' 

The First Year," 1877 . - ' - 

. ■■ ~ ■ 

•B^;^ebruary 17, 1877, flayes was feeling that he was ' 

\ ■ . ;' \ --^ " . ' ' ■ ■ 

assured of a f avor^le . vote, from the Electoral Cbmmissfion' 

and commenced working .on his iit^ugural address aind on -his 

cabinet selections/ He was detejrmiried to place :a Southern- 

, < ♦ «^ . ■ ■ 
er, one who was a Democrat/ in h±s cabinet to indicate his 

favorable disposition towar^>: all in the Soutliv He was 

committed to a public "readiness to ^recognize ^11 Southern^ 

people,. . without regard to past political'^conduct , who will* 

go With: me heartily and in good faith in support o^" the 

prihgip'les of firmly asserting', and maintaining the' rights 

of blacks according to the Thirteenth r Fourteenth, and 

" " ' 28 ■ ' " ' 

Fifteenth Amendments. 

Hayes* Southern policy had; at this early stage; two 

requirements; that the protection and welfare "*of the blacks 

in the South by the thpree amendments was to be "sacredly 

> ■■ ' ' • ■ 

observed and faithfully enforced'"; and that the South was 

to be made once again prosperous . and happy through 

' ' y. - ' ■ ■ . ' 
"economy, honesty, and intelligence in 1:Heir local . govern- 

ments" and through the "encouragement of immigration-, 

education, ana' business and indjjstry, " ^ 

On March 5, 1877, Rutherford B. Hayeks took .the oath of 

office as President of the .United *Sf|||IM^es and delivered in 



his inaugural>addre6's a reminder, that civil service reform - 



and a sound currency were to be high priority^ items in his 



* . \ • ■ ( 

adminis,tration. He^ited the amicable settlement of the 



disputed election as further proof tq the world that only 

in a governiWnt: where .the "right of suffrage, is univ^ersal" 

- . ■'■ '• . * ^'^ ' ■- ' ' '30 

ciou\d such peaceful and lawful- adju^^tment be possible. 

■ ■ . ■ : ■ ^ ■■ ' ■ , 

But/ the^ major part of his speech de^lt with" the "motives" 

and the "important encjs" *to be gained with; regard to the 

'■ ■ ■ . «^ ■ . 

^ . ■ ' 

"pei^manent pacification of the country." The terrible, 
effects of ^the recent Civil War were still present in the 
South and must be eliminated, largely by the efforts of 
local gover^ents in the Sou.th, ' Calling for a disregard 
of party-lines and appealing to the Southern local govern-' 
menti'S to' submit loyally and heartily to- the Constitution . 
and^^^rfie "laws of the Nation and the laws of the_ States^ 
themselve^/" Haye^ asserted that the choice was one of ^ '\ 



government/ social order / and peaceful industries and. 
'happineiss on the one side or no government and barbarism^ . 
on the other ■ . . ^ 

Hayes cited the moral obligation of both the national 

government and. the Southern local, governments in the pro- 

' . / . 

tection of the recently emancipated population* of the Sp\ii;Ai. 
He called for political renewal and for material development 
to aid in restoring the South. A major point, however, was 
his connecting the restoraition of the South to the. creation 
of universal educational opportunity. Education and restora 
tion had to go hand in. hand for the salvation of the South,, 




as w^l. ars universal education and the permanent pacitica-^ 

tion; of the entire countty. ' \ ' 

' ■ . . ." at the Ipasis of all property . . i 
lies the improvement of the iiit'iiirectual and ^ a 
moral condition of the people*. Universal » ' 
suffrage sh^ld rest upon "universal education. 
To this end, liberal and permanent, provision ^ ^ 

should Le made for the support of/free 
< . schools by^ State governments, and if. need be, 
>^ supplemented by legitimate ad'd from national . 
\. ; authority. 32 . ^ . 

Hayes was to be, during his tenure in office, Jphe , 
modefiL Presjiden-b for all Americans, concerned not for ) 
partisan poll ti^cs, but dedicated to the birth of a new, 
fully united na*tion: "Federal intisrf erence would cease in 
the Southern states, for "My policy is . trust , peace, and 
to j>lit^asid,e the bayonet. Hayes would gamble on . 
reviving local self -^government "^ip)^ the South, which meant 
"the determination ^by ^each State for itself of all questions 
its own loqal affairs. ^ 
\To giv^ public notice, of his faith .in the ability ' ^ 
of the blacks, and to give public affirmation ±o the South 
df his dedication to their safety and prospemtv, Hayes 
nominated Frederick M. Douglass as Marshall^of the District 
of Columbia. Only .peaceful methpds "teould restore harmony 
and gcJod feelings between sectipris and rac^s. ^^Hi^ support 
of^Douglass, the first black nominated to federal office. 
Hashes felt should be 'accepted as an indication of a pur- 
pose to advance the equal rights of the peogle of the 
entire , country. "^^ 



■ I ■ ' ' . . \ 
The first* three. weeks of the Hayes ^administration 



* were filled wi-th liaily cabin-fet meetings to wind up. dis^ted^ 
matters in .South Carolina and LoWsiana.'^'^ Oji April 12,. ^ 
the President directed the removal '^of federal troops/ from 

wittjin a 'period o^ two 
or three mcDnths no further outbreakis occured in the South/ 
then hopes for ^^s pacification polipy's success were real. 



the South.-^^ Hayes felt, that, v if 



By April 3^ he felt that' "othl3»^ subjects" could be brought 

■ ■■ - • > . ■ \ , " 

• • '39 ' • ■ \ ' > ' 

••before the cabinet. c . . - 

- By late April, 1877, Hay^- was seeking "pled^res" from 

the Southern '^".governots/ legislatures, press^. and people" 

th^^the iUnendments' w^ "faithfully observed" to the 

that the "colored people shall have equal rights -to 

/labpr, education, and the privileges of citizenship. ; ^ 

By. May, the President felt that his policy was 'truly gain- 

41 

ing converts ■ among Southern whites, arid directed federal 

Qfficials^tp . make, appointments to their ser\r3.ces that, would 

promote -efficiency and meet the approval of "all cla/^&es 

of good .citizens.." Hayes was optimistic as to the 

beneficial tesults^of such public good deed^ 

The appointment of colored men to places 
; . . . for which they are qualified, will tend'^ 
to secure to people of their race consideration 
and will diminish race pre juduce. ^2 j ' 

By July, most of Hayes' attention wds directed to'the 
labor disputes and the Indian disorders in the West.^^ 
In both cases, federal troops were caliLed to intervene and 



put down this situations by force. , He was fearful that such 



an action ifight be^seen as^a renewal of intentTCo utilize . 

federal military authtoriTiy elsewhere, especially in the' 

South. But,, •forcer to Hayes, was only a' temporary kind oi 

' r^edyV-^yThe;^ real' remedy lay in the field of further educar 

tioh: . ' ' ^ ' , . • 

♦ 'Can ''t something (be) dpne . by education of • 
the- capitali^s^ by» wise, general policy to end 
or diminish the evil?^^ Y 

By the end of summer, Hayes moved to^go before the • 
people to speak of his Southern policy. He would show 
himSelf .as President of all the people and would articulate 
,'what resided^in the conscience of the good, ^byal American ' 
"everywhere in the couTi try. ^ ^ - 

During August, he made , a "noiv-political" swing • through 
the northeast. He called upon £he people to recognize 
,that the administration' s'^Southern. policy was but an 
experiment that needed a ytrial period during which,, thfe "good 




sense and judgment of the "beople" would prevail. Bygones 

were bygones and sw:h, an experiment was necessary if ever 

Nort|ierners were to hope tis-^haye any influence in the 

future of the South. Even pow, after only six month, 

improvements in the South were noted. 

I am advised through the teachers^ in th$ 
South who have gone forth from- Oberlin College 
* ^ that 'their coriditi^n has much Improved during 
t'l\e past few months, and tljiere is. a /narked 
improvement in the^. social element of a^jl the 
better classes of "society . 45 . " ^ 

. \ . ^ ^- - 

Hayes constantly downplayed party affiliations, and called 
upon his audiences to see themselves as "al'l Americans, * 
rather than, all Democrats oJt Republicans. It is noteworthy 

' - ■ n 



that Hayes with him on ^is national tours his cabinet ^ 
.member^ Qavid M. Key., Postmaster General, a "Southern 
Democrat from Tennessee, whom he held forth as a shining 
example of the "new" white Southerner, believing , in the 
Amendments , believing that there was slavery no longer • 
in 't;he South and that adl men of all colors were' to be 

^equal and, mora important, that "he is read^.to c^rry put , 

* 46 - " ' 

these principles," \ 

■ ' ■ ' ■ " , ^ \ ■ ■ 

Urging that a real union had to be -one that was a 
"union of hearts . . . and frierids," Hayes pledged that the 
old .'harmony and concord between North and South would 
return. Wis, in America, were to be "hereafter, indes- 
tructably one nation,"^® ^ \ 

. ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' . \ . . - . 

To t^lk of such things in the North was one tl\ing/yet 
^ • • ^ r . . \ .. , 

to tour the South where the experiment was "to occur was 

quite another strategy; one, however , deisgned to speedily 

get acceptance from i;he" Southern peoples, black and white, 

of his* policy of pacification arid restoration, and to 

raise ^'the issue of univer.sal Education as the essential 

balm/for heal old wounds. In. September , 1877, Hayes and 

his party of cabinet inembers headed into Dixie, 

The first major stops of the Southern tour were 

Louisville, Kentucky, and Nashville, Tennessefe'V - On^^Septem- 

ber 19, asserting that his visit to the Southern stat^ was 

to increase the friendship between the. federal government 

and. the people of, the South, Hayes expressed the hope that 

news accounts of his visit would^ "increase th6 knowledge of 



the people of . all the States/" about the new administra- 
tion's dedication cto peace and harmony in the nation. ( 

'The day for peace had -arrived and the ^ormet combatants- 
w^ere tiS^ work together to achieve that end. Hayes appJLauded, 
Nashville's efforts ' in provid3.ng so many institutions of 
learning for both blacks and vi^ites, as he felt that^'this 
is precisely the thing wHich of all others . . . wiil^do the 

-most to bring about the/exact condition we ^ want in ^ this 
country. "^^ Jncreas^d busi^ness in the South^ould .come \as 
a result of emigration between the states and immigratioii 
from abroad tha,t would be naturally \att^acted to the South 

'The secret of sugh regeneration according to Presi^^enJ^r^^ 

Hayes: . . - " ^ . ' ^ 

*** r 

Let there be a little school house in every 
neighborhood, on every side hillV'^on some side 
' of it - the shady if possible - and obtain a 
teacher-nine months in the year. Such school 
.hou-fees scattered everywhere, will be a better 
; advertisment of your countt^y than ^iny other that 

costs the same amount of ''money , which can be 
; contrived. Therefore, my friends, t rejoice 

' that you are doing so much in Nashville for the 

cause of education. 50 

In comments. specifically directed to^blacks in the 
audience, Hayes ^cl^imed that "peace at last reigns supreme 
and unbroken throughout this whole country,." and that the 
Southern, black was safer now in the South than at any time 
with the presence of federal bayonets. The South must 
regain its ful^. partnership with the^ rest of th^ country, 
because on^ nteglected area in the nation would ultimately 
bring* down the entire nation into financial ruin. • The 



blacks had a definite role -to play in th^ rejuvenation of 



the ruined Southland. "Let (.education) have your support/^ 
and with . this' and with peace prosperity is yours. "^^ 

• In Ch^ttanoogiT* the President referred to the '"addi- 
tional incentive" to the development of the South that the" 
establishment of neighborhood! schoo^ houses would provide . 
for the attraction^ of new capital and laboz:.^^ Recollecting 
Jiis travels, through Kentucky to Tennessee^ Hayes remarked of 
' the boys and girls- waving' American flags before their 
school houses and of rendering patriotic songs" as he passed. 
A new day of American patriotism Was dawning in the nation 
witl^.this renewed "attachment to; the U*JKo^^n<J an affection 
for the principles of a republican Government. "^^ 

' In Atlanta/Hayes continued to seek the good will of 
the Southerners, claiming that th-ere was nothing'^ to separate 
North and South aiiy longer. Slavery j^as the crime of the.' 
previous generations and the new generation of' Americans 
were right the previous wrongs. 

Now. let US come together; let each man mal;e 
up his mind to be a patriot in his own home and 
place . . . uporr the, great question of the uj^ion 
of the States and the rights "of all citizens, we 
shall agree f orevermor^r* ^ - 

Hay^ returned to Washington, D.C. , felling as if the- 

Southern tour had indeed been a triumphant one. Immediately 

upon his return to the j::apital, he addressed himself to"" 

specifying^ educational needs and ciarifyi^ig the obligation 

of the f^dedai government to meet -^ose needs as regards 

anotherj^'Problem group, the Indian population in' America. * 



Urging the -Sioux Indian delegation , to swallow the 

bitter pill of tribal relocation, Hayes advised them, a3 

their "good friend/' that the Indian, ta'be secure, must 

"do as the white people dp." o ' • 

' I desire you to have schools for your - ' 

children, 'so that th^y may be eflucated i;o take 
care of themselTkes, and become industrious and 
prosperous like the Children of my peqi^le • • . 
You must work and lea^rn to' produce for ^oiarselves 

Cattle and hoes and ploughs 



/that which you need. 



To be educated so as 
gain. their own living 



will be more useful tio you than ponies and guns. 



to know how to work and £o 
by raising cattle and ^ 



tilling the soil will! be better for your children 
than hunting buffaloes or dancing the war dance. 

Assured of the cooperation of the Indians in the West ' 

and convinced that the/Southern question was on a "good 

footing," Hayes felt that in mid-fall all was proceeding ^ 

rather nicely. She nominatjidn to tlje Peabody Ecitication 

Fund,Board of ^ Trustees by the Southern members of that 

group and the unanimous confirmation of his 'place oA the 

board was but another sign to Hayes 'that his "pacification 

measures were approved by the whole country." He^ 

regarded his prospective work with the Peabody Board as 

"e^xceedingly honorable and pleasant - employment. "^'^ ^ However, 

reports brought befqre^.the regular cabinet meetings.. 

continued to^detaj^l t^e ongoing outrages against the black ^ 

' ' 58- , ' " 

population of . the South. These nqtices were particularly 

painful tjp Hayes as \his policies had all but eliminated 

the u^e of the federal military for the prdjtection of black 

' / '' '■ ^ 
; • 59 ■ \ - 

citizens. Hayes wduld not renege on hiss promise to permit 



the Southetq^*statfes to create their owr/social ordef and, 

' • ^ . *' / \ ( 
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thus> he continued to call for the education *f or all 



\ 



Americans, inc lilting blacks and fndians, and particularly 
in what he termed "industrious ,habits."^° 

In December, Hayes presented fiis first annual message 
to Congress an^ continued to plead >fpr; compliance \^ith his 
a>iministration' s policy. Hitting again on his Southern 
/policy,, civil service refc^rm,^ and hard money, he J,ndiC)feited 
his continuing belief upon educational ^success as thfe 
source of national salvation. He noted the "plight of th'e] 
Western tribes with great -sensitivity and sympathy and 
(Jailed for Congress to provide for "the establishment and 
maintenance of schools to bring them under the control of v 
Civilized irt^iiieS^e^^ Good tndiaris- who proved themselves 
by supporting their families by their own labor and who 
detached themselves frbmr their tribal N^elations ought ta be 
given full citizenship >^nd' permitted.^ to participate in the r 
benefits of the Homestead Act. He even .requested that 

the U.S. Army be supplied with "more abundant and better. 

. ^ s g2 1^ 

: . . readiifg matter." ^ . . ^ _ • 

- Ha^igfs caliad for some type of supplemental aid from 

the. National T^asuiry to the public^schools of the District 

of Columbia^^ and to technical and higher education across 

the country &nd to^local systexns of education in the South. 

Common schooling and higher and- technical education ought 

to receive>aid from the federal government so as to 

provide for the national welfare and to maintain. our 

prominence among the leading nations of the world community. 



Hayes ^ointefi out that ijuestions of the future and their 
settlement ^ependi^ "upon the virtue and intelligence 
of* the people." One would hope in vairi for the success 
of a government when one did not* insure the intelligence of 
"those who are the source of power." \r 
^ Decrying the fact that one-^seventh of the Jhetican 
population were illiterate, Hayes ur^ed the .establishment 
of a federal; university in Washington, D.C> He called for 
proper monetary support/^f the ^jrotsosed Sitrithsonian museum 
and for the* exp^ansion of , the Library of Congress. He' 
called for legislation that would enable federal 'property 
to be utilized for. the purposes 6f "availabie and ^ef f ici^nt 
. . instruction," with regard to invention, surger , ' educa- 
tion, and agriculture." Hayes* ended by, asserting that the 
caprtal should be seen ^s more than a me^e "political 
centre," but shpul^ pron/ide opportunities to: 

^ . . 1 promote the general intelligence of 
• th^peopl4 and increase the conditions most 
fayoralple to tlxe success and perpetuity of our 
iristitutiohs.^'* 

r ' • ■ " ^ - ^ ' ^ 

The S^ond Year^: 1878 - 

With a reasonably succee^ful first^year behi;nd hi'mi * 

Hayes determined to move on the offensive even more in 1878, 

\ ■ ■ ' 

as he declared, "it is better to attack than to defend. "^5 

His v^to against the Demooratic-inspired^'Silver Bill in late 

February gave notice to-^1 that he would not waver from his 

platform commitments nor his convictions derived from past 

governmental service and experience. Though he^perceived . - 
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himself as not liked by the Washington politicians, he was 
sobered and sustained by the positive affirmation by the 
people in general across thje land.^^ ' ' . 

Hayes, was determined to continue' his "non-partisan" 
type of administration, feeling that, in the long run, it 
would sustain the Republican Party for, "The party out of 
power gains' by all partisan conduct of those ini power. "^^ 
His nvimber one accomplishment after a full year! in office 
was "Peace, safety, order iji the South, to an extent not 

go 

known for half a century./' Subsequent litigation about 
the Elesioa?al Commission decisions in the election dispute 
had favored the Commission and "Hayes felt that this 
vindicjjated his faith in the South 's ability to reenter the 



mams 



of American life. 



For the first time the better classes have 

overruled the violent. Pacification begins to 
tell.?5 



The "ruffian^class" ' in the South had had its' day yd now 

the public opinion of the "better elements" would here- 

after reign supreme ^ 

Hayes was convinced that his 'policy Vas working 

successfully, albeit slowly; clearly in 1878, the South 

wanted "peace, education, improvements, and immigration,"^''' 

•^he n'ew- imperative of his administration was to articulate - 

th^ national call tit. education. ^ 

^ Education is our greatest present national 
concern. General education is the best preventa- 
tive of the evils now most dreaded. In the civil- 
ized countries of the world, the question is how 
to .distribute most generally and equally the 
property of the world. As a rule, where education 



\ \ 
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is most general the distribution ol property ^ 
is most general . . . As Jcnowledge spred?, 
wealth spreads. To diffuse knowledge is to 
diffuse wealth. To give- all an equal chance 
^ to acquire knowledge is the best and suresl 
. , ^ay to giye ^all ^an equal chan^ce to ^acquire 

property. » j • ^ * 

When Hayes was invited to .Hampton Institute in 

Virginia, he finally unveiled his educational plan for the 

Southern black. . The truest test of the black's success 

' in the South was th'eir acquisition of property and wealth 

and their practice of thrift. The freedmen and black " 

women needed "something more than the -lecirning of the 

schoolhouse. " An "industrial school" like Hampton Institute 

would provide the ^ training" needed. While illiteracy ' 

would.be overcome in such a school^ more important was to 

be the inculcation of Benjamin Franklin '9 virtues, of 

"industry, self-reliance, self-control, economy ,. (and)' 

thrift. ""^2 • ; 

Hayes, speaking- at Hampton,^ enthusiastically praised 

the work of its students, 'teachers, dnd patrons, and 

assured the blacks- that the current generation^ of Americans 

held as their duty the rearing up of the former slaves 

to the full status o£ American citizenship. While the 

black had learned to work under slavery, now the times 

demanded that he "learn -to save." Whether it be before 

■ C 

students at Howard University^^in Washington, D.C. or, 
before the Hampton students, the charge must still be the^ 
same, , "Be determined' to work - to earn - to save."^^ 
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The imperative for the Southern black was to hecoitie as 
'much like the white«.inan as possible and as quickly %s 
possible, ^he same entreaty applied also to the Indian, 
except the Indian had proven himslef an .honorable adversary, 
and so, justi(?e and good faith were t.o diq^ate all dealings 
between the federaJL authority and the tribal congregations. ' 
The errors of 'the past were to be corrected and though it 
would 'cost money, it would prove to be money well spent. 
For, the Indian, ". . let there be the most liberal , 
provision for hi& physical wants, for education in its 
widest- sens.e, and for religious instruction and training .""^^ 

, ;ln. October, 1878, Ha^yes spent his birthday in New York 
City attending his first meeting of th^ Board of Trustees 
rpf the Peabody Education Fund and was impressed with the 
good aina wise work of the board ihemb^rs an^ their agent. 
Reverend Barnas Sears. While ever increasingly optimistic • 
^about the success his pacification policies in the South, - 
he was r^evertheless gravely concerned when reports of white 
intimidation of blacks came, to hisvattention. Elections 
were still being manhandled in the South largely, according 

y ♦ ■ ' , \ 

to Hayes, because the political division was also the 
color division; whites were Democrats and blacks were 
Republicans. The division was not based on^political 
princples. but on color, alone ^ . Division of the whites, 
that is, thq establishment of a distinct white Jlepublican 
eleiment in the Soil th, and education wouM prove the turning ' 
point in the 5out^. ^ 



.The whites have the intelligeiTee>.the 
property^ and the course which make powelr>.^,^he* 
. ^ negroes are for' the most part ignorant, poor)" 
and timi<a.77 ^ ^ 

\ , While Hayes had generally relied upon the Attorney- 

GeneraJ and his marshals to deal with acts 6f jfersecution 

' ■ - ■ ■■ 

in the South, his view had always been that Wif t prosecu-, 

. * ■ . ^ ' ■. ■ . *' 

tion of .those dharged and vigorous sentencing of those 

■. . ' ■ • ■ - . , - ' 

found guilty were part and parcel of his Southern policy.^ 

The elect^.o'ns, held in 1878 in the South and especially in 

Louisiana contained so many allegations of criminaT acts 

against black, voters, that Hayes/ with the full backing of 

his cabine?t pr'oceeded to stir ^the, A*torney-General to even 

brofader efforts in t^e prosecui^ion punishment: of guilty 

. ■■' : : ■ ' ^ ■ . ' ■ 

parties, Hayes went on -xecord with dispatch to show' all 
that "vigorous enfprcemiBnt of all tlfe laws arid the protec- 
tUpn of evet:y man in the exfercise of his political fights 
are 4ield to be entirely consistent with everything the 



TreS(ident has ever ^said , " 



' '] Hayes repeated again* in his Second Annual Message t o - 
Congress that* he would hold no truck with Violators, of 'the 
Constitutional Amendments/ "tJo mearjs within my power will » 

V' " ' ' t 'V- / ' ' .- ■ ■ ' V ^ / 

be spared to obtain a full and fair investigation '^of the 

■ . • ' ' ' ■• " 

- . ' . ^ ■ , • " * •»« 

alleged^crxmes, and to secure the conviction and just 

punishment of the guilty. "^^ While the .United States had ' 

riot yet. reached V "complete unity^ of feeling, awid reciprocal 

con^dence". between North ^d Spuih^ progress Vas. being made 

in that direction "and it .was moving ^^t an every: acceleratjlng 



pace.* While public opinion would override sectionalism 

and prejudices, Hayes would do his share through the federal 

■ * • • • 

apparatus to secure and protect black rights in the South. 

In his second annual message to Congress/ Hajipes again 

called for the provision of education opportunity for t?he 

Indians of the West. The experiment in taking fifty. Indian 

children away from the tribes for .education in ah elementary 

English program and in agricultural and other work pursuit:s 

. ■ ' ••■ • • .. ' » 

for the purpose of returning them to their tribes to serve 

as interpreters, instructors, and exampj.es was proving of 

great .interest, and Qould well be the: solution much .soucfht 

to^tljft/r^ndianipiroblem. * ^ ^ \ ; — v' V ^ 

It is also i well-authenticated f$ict that 
Ijidiahs atfe apt to be peaceable and quiet when; 
their children', are"^ at school, and I am gratified 
to know, from the expressions of Indians them- 
selves and frdgi many concurring reports, that 
there- isAa steadily increasing desire, even condng 
^, Indians belonging tp comparatively wild tribes, ^ 
- to' Jiave their cliiidren educated. > • 

Hayes a,l3b calledr^ f or ,an increase in pay for soldier*- 

teachers employed at the various post-schools and for an • 

increased fi^fnding for the building of schools and libraries.* 

at the different army posts about the country. , 

Hayes 'included special note of the' Report of the 

Commissioner of the Bureau of Education indicating "gratify-r 

ing progress, throughout' the country ' . ^ with respi^^t to 

, tl\e extension of the advantages Bf the coitpioh- school ^> 

H • ■. . _ „ ■ ■ ,' ■ • . ■ ■ ■• 

'system." -:,Cailihg f or^^'Congress to' ehact prop'^r measures for 
supplementing local ^cjjtiool districts ;in the states with 



national aid through fecieral money, he exclaimed, '''*5p 
education mote than to any other agency we are to look, . 
as tha Resources for the advancement of the people m the 
requisite knowledge and appreciaticyj of their rights and 
responsibilities as citizens'^. . ."^^ - ^ 

Pursuant to his objective of ' making the capital a 
model educational center 'for the country, Hayes again 
pleaded for more monies for -^Jie . w^^ansio^ ^f the Libirary 

• • • ' A ■ 

..of Congress, for the establishment of a musexim' by the 
Smithsonian Institution, for additio^nal building? and 
teachers f6r }:he--Reform School ,pf the District of Columbia ^ 

and for the- donation of more Tand for th^ support of 

* 85 ■■ ' ' 

District' of Columbia public scho61s . ^ • • 

The Third Year: 1879 .V , . 

As Hayes entered his thir<^ ye^r as "President, public 
sentiment seemed to' be continuing to improve 'with regard to 
his administration. Blaqk emi^r'ation from "^the South "^had^ 
picJ^ed up and Hayes felt that "Yts- ef f ect*^ is altogether . 
favorable." Such bl^ck movementi'^rom the South to- other 
Darts of the nation, .espec ^ttie Northwest, .where Hayed 

encouraged th^^T|fi^ to. oj^tain ]ipmes and employment would , "force 
the better class of Southern people to suppress the violence 
of -the ruff ian class, and , to protect colored people in their 
rightiS." Ruff||ns were n6t to be tolerated by Hayes in 
any situatipjnf, even to the point of Hayes bringing before 
the cabinet the' is^sue of Hazing at West Point"':'and. Anhapqli^V 
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The decision was to. crush out the practice and reduce all 
hpzers to the "lowest ranks in the Academy," an action 
which the President guaranteed would be^rigidly enforced. 

In September, Hayes toured with hi^s cabinet members 
th?. states of the Central West and spoke, on the theme of ' 
nationalism, a topic which'^was "uproariously"; ^received. With 
but a year and a half remaining in his term, Hayes rededi- 
cated himself to :^ 

. . . try . to live c^tiring my remaining years* 

a useful life. 'To make others happy and to make 

\. men and women be ttfer. to the^ extent ^af my: power - 
'this ♦must ,be m^d^aim. 88 , - <f 



. lit Kansas, he visited^the university at Lawrence and 
in Parsons^,/>Kansas, he rejoiced \hat «^the best thing that 

• ■ T : ■ . •■ 

Kansas .had shown him had been their schools. 

■V . ■ V. r- 

There is nothing better than that to show 
anywhere; that is ^a good thing . There .is . 

np better advertisement for a| (jommuni't^ or a 
city . . .* the very best^-Alass 'of emigrants do 
go where the^ have •goodf^^ somoold, and sp you 
h^ye ,don^ ri^t with m^ . ^SJ . » , ^ 

Hayes' Third Annual Mesgage on December 1, 1879, 
^ ■ ^ • -.r . r" - 

announced the success of the Hampton Institute experiment 



in the education of Indian chil^ifen of various 



tribes at 



the Virginia cainpus* So promising were the rejsults , that 



PennsYlvariia, 



the old -federal qalvapy barracks 'a^ 

had" been turned into ap/ Indian school educatir g, Jss Indian 

children. Plans were being made fpr the estajbll ishmen% pf a* 

similar school for the children of .the Pacific coast Indian 

tribes at ;Fores^^ Oregon ^ . Hayesv request eci^ Jiot^^ \ ^ 

• • » , ' • - ' 'C ' •■' " * ' ' ' ■■ ^ ■ • ^ 

federal f wids - to beiallocatej^ to th^^dr opera tion and i^ivited 



private philanthropy to assist. 

Hayes r in this messadfe;, as in hisVrevious one, ^ 
pointed with pride to the extension of education opportuni- 
ties across the country;-. in particular the conunon- school 
systems of the newer states" and the universities and 
colleges of the agricultural and mechanical arts.^^ He, . 
once again, argued for funds to care for the Library of 
Congress, «he Smithsonian Institution, and for the building 
of additional facilities for the District of Columbia 
public schools. ' • . 

• . : ' ' ■ ■■/. ' 

^ The Last Y ear-^rggX] r ■ — 

\ — ■ ■ • «■ 

• - ■ ■ • 

President H»/es, early in his final year in office 

reiterated his position against a secbnd term: . ' / . v 

• ' ■ , ■ . . '"^'^ . ■ ' 

. . if the nomination and the election and * 
the commission were offered to me, I would refuse 
under all circjumstances to depart from jny' avowed 

- purpose not; ta,jDe my oyrn successor. In^ nq way 

could T do the Acoiintry * so great a ^service as by ^ 
settia^ a precedent against a s^,cohd term. 
Sev^^al Ptesident? have dedlared themselves 'when 
candidates,- or when elected, opposed to a second* 

\ term. I sha:ll be the first 'who had adhered to 

the rule when the question arose at the end of ^ 

first term. 93 . . ^ , - * / 

' ■ ' ■ ■ ■'. <i - '-^^ • 

Hay^s appeared at the festivities commemorating Hampton 
Institute's- twelfth anniversary iiT ViQrginia. Hayes was, as 
always, effusive in "his praise of Armstrong' s, work' It the \ 
school. He saw Hampton as solving the problem bif the South 
eliminating the "only two . enemies 'America has any cause 
to fear . . . sectionalism and race prejudiqe^*" ' Hampton *^/as 
doing tihe "good work" : . 31 ' ^ 
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t • ' ■ v 

We would not undertake to violate the laws > * 
of nature, we do not wish to change the purpose 
of God in making these differences of nature. V 
We are willing to have the'se el^ents of our 
population -separate ai^ the fing/rs are, but we 
rejoice to see them united for fever y good "work, 
for National defense, bne, as uhe hand.°^ ) 

The one great theme that would dominate his las;t year 

in offiqfe was to be that of^ education. At the commencement 

ceremonies of his alma mater, Kanyon Co-llege, Gambier, 

Ohio, Haye^ warmly praised the work of the "small colleges" 

and reassured ^he graduates th^t in practical life, merit 

was discoverid and de^^^^^ a^— grad uates f r om 

a small school, thiey need not dre^id the_ compe tition of the^ 



future. f 

. ^ ^ The sttident of this small college who has \ 
diligently and thoroughly mastered the studies , - 
of his courses will surely find that he is at • 
no disadvantage as compared with the greatest 
of what are known a? the great-Colleges in the 
• training, elementary knowledge, /^ftd 'habits of 

thought and study which are requisite for success- 
in ther .prof essions or in any field of learning 
' or science which he may choose to enter. There-^ * . 
are compejfisatiops in the Xittle jcollege3 for the^^- 
well knoWn advantages^ of the larger institutions. 

With morality and confidence iri the federal., government 

restored and with the integrity d£ the office of P:^esident 

strengthened, Hayejs . commended a nationwide tour beginning 

in the East that wo.uld have as its main target the T^cific 

Co^ast States', . never before visited l^y : a <U,S. President. His. 

finale theme o'f We administration was to be the call for 

^ . • . - >, • ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ • 

uiiiversal, free education for all Americans. Invited to 
address .the Yale College Alumni ih July, Hayes pointed to 

■ ; " * • * ■ * ■ ' j ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 

the school people as the real, l.eader.s of the nation: 
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• ^ ' Any administration, and afiy country, is more 
indebted to the itian who is engaged in educating 
the people than it is to those who are its execu- 
tive and admiriistrative' of f icers . . The real 
government resides at last in the men who . ^ . 
stand at tphe helm, and have charge of the boilers^ 
arid engine - the* men >rho ^orm and guide the public 
opinion vhich propels the ship ^and directs its 
. course. TJ'he head of such an institution as this, 
\ (Yale) , where moral and intellectual, culture are 
\ combined. Is the man who forms men, who/control • 
N^ot only t^he figure-head but control the nation. 

At Columbuls, in August, Hayes, speaking befoTH a 

gathering of Ohio Union Army veterans, unveiled his o^ase 

J- ■ ■ ' - ' ■. V 

'of universal education: 



To pMpetuate the Union and abolish, slavery 
.s were the wobrk of the war. To Q duc?at:fi t-hA nn^r^n- 
cated is thje appropriate work of peace. As long 
ap any considerable numbers of our countrymen are 
uneducated,! the citizenship of every American in- 
every Stat^^i's impaired jLn value and is Constantly 
imperilled* . . , ' ' 



The soldier of the Union has done his W9rk, 
and has (3one it well. The work, of the schoolmastet 
is now in order. ^7 . ' / . 

Where free access to. education is found in th^. country , 



,there also, will be found increasing population and growing 



prosperity, as well . as complete support of the equal-rights 
Amendments. Such areas attracted immigration. The recent * 
census, Hayes charged, clearly exposed the lack of immigra- 
tion into the Soutli, rather population was leavdng the 
f ormer >»iave-holdin|(g States. ' 

The fruits of the Union vict6ry Of armsw^uld never be 
harvested unti l the jformer^^s laves and the_larg^ 

f^sTavehoiding whijtes obtained an* education so* as to 



nhaUce their-^e^ter^cise* of ^Liberty and thd' •eights o^' fuj.! 
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^itizenship., While the South had made'^much progress, 

* ' ^ 

. long as the eyils of slavery lived off'ln those regions 
because of the ignorance of^ the people, "great and - ; 
permanent prosperity" *wouLd be im^jc^isible. Citing data 
from^the Peabody Educational Found/ Hayes indicated that' 
two^ million Southern children were without the "means; of 
instruction" a-nd that in the f^ce^^ of this situation of ' 
"grossest ignorance, neither poverty stricken states {n'qr 
individual philanthropy would b4' enough to vercome the 
conditions. ^ "Nothing short of /the wealth and pow^r of the 
Federal Goyernmenb will suffi^^e to overcome the evil. "?^ 
To truly complete the yictory of the Civ^l War, the 

means of „ education were tp^be amply •" provided 'for (in) all 

' r . ■ -y. ■ . ' ' ' . 

parts of our^ couritry" , 

r • Ignotancf is" the enemy most to be-'dreaded- 
by the fri^^s of f ree'gbvernment . ' Ignorant " ' 

voters aafe powder and ball 'for the . demogogues . „ \.. 
The ri^t to vote will l€se its valjoe in our 
coun.tr'y if' ignorance is permitted permanently 
' to^prevail in any .considerable' protion of.it. 
yftie schoolmaster alone can abolish>the e^ls * 
: Which slavery has left, in the VSouth. ^f^versai 

education is the only safe. foundation for . 
^universal fuffr^ge: Men cannot be fitted for ' V 

the duti"es"'of citizenship in a republic without 
. free schooi^.99 , . • "s ' ' 's 



For his tour of the Pacific Cqas°t States, Hayes prfe.- 



pared only «^ne ppe^ch to 'deliver .and that ^oul-d be on 

"national aid to educal^on .- to the education jof the ' 

cplored ^rid other li literates of the^Sbtith, " all for all 

■ y ■ ■ ■ _ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ , 

•in similar Circumstance in the country. Skill and 

.in'telligence.-atthe balj.ot boxes, in a demoqracy cqvEId.be 



^tained* only through "training and education," and Hayesj 
fwas absolutely convinced that without j^uch training and / 



education, ^ "wise and honest • self-govefiYnent is impossible." 

To guard. the sacred truth of equ^l rights 
^ ^ we must-go--one step further. We should furnish 
' tq alir-our countrymen the means^^or that , ins true- . 
tlon and knowledge . : .101 ^ \ 

Kicking off his Pacific tour In Canton, \Qhio, on 

^September Ij Haiyes ^took great 'pains to make his audience 

^aware of the magnitude of the evil of, ilcfnorance to be . 

• ' ■ • f_ ■ ■ 

^ er§ised. ,. In the South, alone; almost two .ana- a half million 

children were growing up without schoojling of anV type. \ 

' " ■ ' t-'^''.. ■ . ■ ^ ' V . ■ • ■ \ ■ ' \ ■ ' 

As the South' was too poor to educate their owh, it was Vthe 
•sacred duty, as it is in the. highest interest" of '\the ' 
country to accept the "grave responsibility" for their 

* . . c 

education. ^ ; \. . 

• r In Jthe Western' territories, there wete over two\ 



hujidred Indiansv-^'.itiost of whom*' wer6^ uncivilized .^i The country 
was faced with, af choice, either o^^xterminating the .IndiAns 
or of dbsorbin^. them into American citizenship "by means 
of the .civilizing influences qJ^ education. " ^Hayes made' ib 

*cl6ar that he preferred that' they be cared for by the >i-r-s- 
"civilizing* deiiartmetnt^of^ the Government, the Bureau/ of*' 

^Education. " 1. ' ^-Z . ^ ' 

The Teraritopies Were f illed with - illit^ratev citizens\ 
in increasing numbers r in New •Mexico alorie- over fity-two \j 
£housand,^.off. those over berP years of -^ge were illiterate. 
To Hay^sV iit wa^ <:lear, ,that the General Goverment was- to 




"provide for the education* of the territorial citizens. 

Foreign inonigrants were prfuring into the nation at- a 
taie that wa-»-^xpepted to be some five million new arrivals 
between 1870, and 'iSSO . , Hayes estimated that from' twenty 
to twenty-five percent of the immigrants were illiterate; . 
another million that soorL would be expected to talfe the 
reins of full .citizenship. The .diff icjalti/es of thejirSouth • . 
prepared us for igrave trouble in the immediate futytg^if 
the aid of the General Government were withheld from 
supporting universal education. 

Moving westward, Hayes lexpofeed the cause of universal 

education and the nefed |or federal- aid to sustain it as his 

"hobby" in an address^at Ottximwa, low'aT" A new policy was ' 

to be inaugurated on^the iKhportant topic that "knowledge 

was power," and "where univeirsal suffrage prevails, there 

must be univer^s^il education." ■ ' 

Thfere is much for. the General. GovgTnment to 
do before some of the States can educate them- ^ 
selves.. The peojple who have never known the ^ 
benefits of education are those. who never will 
until it is brought to their doors. Some sec-^ 
tions of /the country never had any education^ 
V?e haye cast -on the colored people of the South 
• the duty of citizenship, and we can't complete \ \ * 
, that great work until we give them the means of ' . 
. . becoming a*s great as they may with feduqation. 
If we would^N^iake reconstruction- complete we 
must also givjs every Southern white* the same . ' ' 
means of becoming a power,- and no machine, r 

In Burlington, Iowa, Hayes defended his hobby of . 

interest in universal education as one_^art from the 

political convictions of individuals d» party organizationsH 

The coxihtry needed^ "intelligence among the ma^'sses in all 



pairts oi the conununity. Free schools -fit the voter for ^thet. 

perfonttance of ^ his duties." 

As you ate affectediby tf^e degree of intelli- 
gence in the district adjoining you, so are you 
also arfected by the intelligence or ignorance of 
the people in any state in the' 'union. This want 
cannot be supplied until the General Government . > 
gives some attention to the matter. 

In California, Haydb stated that he expected to obtain 
*mucH new^ information alnd instruction fJjpm his travels along 
""ithe costal statea. In Sacramento, he characterized 

California as the "vanguarA/Of progress" for the rest of 

the nation and cautioned: 

If you are to have on6 race,' equal suffrage, 
universal suffrage, ^you can only do it by having 
universal education.* Religion, moralj!.ty, and; 
knowledge are essential to good government, and 
therefore, free schools sf^ould be encouraged. 
With the motto o^ equal righ^ and-universal edu- 
cation, every community is sfafe. 

Up the coast at Albany, Oregon, Hayes admired thcTfc the 

coastal states had the advantage of bei^g^ f ar in advance 

of many of the res* of the states, even though they were 

relatively' young. Citing particularly the advanced "social 

arrangements," Hayes declared ot)nf.idently : 

"You have. good schools. Free schools are the 
. corner-stone "of our institution^ Good schools^ 
. will attract the best class '^of citizens to yo\ir ^j^^ 
state. I look to them as the safey of the future. 

In Portland, Oregon, H^yes was amazed and surprised at 

/the numerous and prosperous "churches, schoolhouses, stores, 

-and dwellings and at thef^ thought that you had accomplished 

what had taken other cities one hundred years in les^ than 

a quarter of a century . " ^ 



• -This afternoon it was my happiness to have 
the schools of your city exhibited before me. 
They are 'the foundation, stones of greatness which 
have been laid by you. I feel safe in predicting 
* that Oregon and the city of Portland wilJL for ever ^ 
be remembered and regarded bvN the people of the 
United States with titatisfaqtlon and pifide.108 

'S?yes made a special point of visiting the new Indian 

school in Forestj Grove, Oregon, based on the Hampton 

Institute experiment in Indian education. He wished to see ^ 

first hand the educational progreun' given to the "wards of 

this nation" and was especially impressed with the other 

.learning institutions in the town. Hayes regarded Oregon's 

Q^^^educatio^nal endeavors very favorably/ and with regard to the 

new Indian school: - J 

• • \. I think it is the feeling of every good 
citizen," that it is wise £^nd just to make good 
citizens of these Indian boys and girls . . .We 
shQuld prepare 'them to become a part of the great i 
Aipericari family. If it turns out that their 
destiny is to be different, we shall at least have 
done our duty. This country was once theirs' . . . 
We have displaced them and^ are now completing that 
work. I am\glad\that Oregon had taken a stfep in » 
the right direbiidh. .1 airt glad that she is pre- 
paring Indian boys and girls to become good, law-^ 
abiding citizens. 

' in the Territory of Washington, at Walla Walla,_^Hayes 

expressed one of his fundamental- hopes always associated 

'with his many travels an his Presidency: 

' . Y of sectional animosity and all of bitter- 

ness that there inay be between a people living 
widely apart disdte>ears as we -^come together and 
meet eaeh other fl^ to face, and sh^ke each 
''"other's hands. HO .... j 

Returning to his home in Fremont, Ohio, to cast his 

vote m. the Presidential election in support' of the Republi-p. 

can nominee', James Garfield, Hayes urged all citizens ^ho 



believed that the national .unity he had gained should be 

preserved and that the pr'osperi'ty he had nutured should be 

continued to cast their ballots for the Republican Party. 

Was it not the Republicans^ "who think that every child in 

the country should be educated at the expense of the r 

country"? A^Republicah victory would assuredly be a victory 

for "godd money and for education," a victory that would 

ultimAtaly benefit Republicans ajxd Democrats . 

' With a RepuSlican President assured in the White kouse 

for-.another four years, Hayes called for the samp kind of. 

support h6 had received, in his efforts in the cause of 

equality and universal education^, to lae bestowed upon his 
" 112 V- - ' , ■ . 



successor. 



In November, at the 'dedication of Pardee- Hall on the 
campus of Lafayette- College,^ Easton,. Pannsylvania, President 
Hayes reminded the audience that beyond the common education 
necessary to make "^ood citizens" there was higher education 
xn the •'CO liege, the university, and the scientific schools 
1^ and that the^'were insti^uticjns that the federal goverfiient 
did not "in any large degree c|id." Higher educational 
opportunities Krere 'items which every people must have that is 
to be really great and Renowned. •" lie copiiended the "bfenfefac- 
tion and voluntary contribution of wealthy citizens", that 
founded and endowed^hese essential .societal institutions. 

In appearing before the New England Society of Brooklyn, 
inj^ecember, Hayes proclaimed that: / . 

39 ' ^ 



• • • the best New England Idea In the present 
condition of suffrage and citizenship is that which 
required Government, to furnish all of the young 
sufficient instruction to enalple them to be good 
citizens . • The schoolmaster is- as essential in 
a republic to its safety and good governAi^nt as a 
legislator, ^a judge, a sdldier, or a sheriff. 114 

i 

The New England idea is universal education. v 
Let it not be confined to a)ay one State or section. 
Let it be the national idejsLc^nd be embodied in the 
legislation and institutions of the whole nation. 
Liberal education will follpw free-:Scftool 'education 
as surely as the light of day comes with- the sun. 115 

Through his own labors of the last four years, Hayes ^elt 

"these New Pnglahd ideas, everywhere accepted and received, 

and prevailing, and with just and equal laws,' administered 

\ ' ■ - ■ :■• . ' 

under the watchful \ eyes of eciucated voters," the country' 

■ - ■ ■ • • ' \ • ^ - . ^ . ^ 

embarked -upon a new j era of peace, prosperity, and hamjony. 

.. ■ ^- ■ » _ • ' 

In his Fourth Annua^l Message,, hia last, to Congress, Haye^. 

expanded upon the theme of the educational accomplishments 

of his administration more than ever before. The plea, * as 

befpre, to Congress was to provide legislation .and app'ropri 

tions to "supplement local educational funds" in the states 

... the best and surest guarantee of the .4 
prdLmary right's of citizenship is to be found in . 
\ ' that capacity for self-protection which can be- 
long only to a people whose right to universal 
' suffrage , is supported by universal education-. . .. 
\ (Hayes was) firmly convinced that the" subject of 
popular education deserves the earnest attention 
of the people of the whole country . . JVhatever 
Congress can fairly do to promote free popular 
education ought to be done. Wherever general 
education is found, peace, virtue, and social 
. . carder prevail, and civil and religious liberty 

Are secure* 11' • ^ 



The government Indian schools were highly Successful 
and ought to be expanded. Post schools at mililfciry 



installations hkd increase! to meet increasing needfe of • 

^ehlisted men and their. depend:fents . h^^" 

' ■ ^ " ■ . ' ' "* ■ ' 

\ The .Commissioner of Education had reported increased / 
support of publip/educatidn about the country and that 
public interest in educational a'ffairs continued to grow. , 
Hayes noted that^\in particular, growing interest was ' . 
e:Scpressecl in industrial trstiniijg, colleges :of- theoreti^cal' 
^and practical instruct4:|!n in the agricultural and mechanical 
arts.* Again/ Hayes called oipoh Congress to act to set up, . 
some system of providing ;suppl''emental\ai(i to pu^ 

. , • ' . ' . ■ . . ' , ' ■ , • ' ^ . / • 

tion where needecJ in the nation. He called Congress' 

attention to the continuing nefeds ot the District of 

' ' ^ ■ '■ ' ' ■ ' ■•• " ^ ' ■ ■ • : 

Columbia public/schbolsi as well as the he^ds of the 

' . ' ' ^ ■ = , ■ . ." ' . ' ■ " '•■-'.>■ " - , . 

Library of Cbngres6 iand other, educational agencies witffln 
the District of Columbia'. - 

As Hayes .left the Presidency, he- Ipolced forward, to^f ' 
. resxamptioj;! of "private lif e" and stood ready f or '^'higher:^ . 

duties J' These duties proved to b,e a "hationa^y^ even more 

' . - " ■■ ■ "'^^ " ' ■ ■' -. - 

.active rp-le iii the promotion of • dSudatidn, • in part;Lqurar , 
■ ; '■ . ■'■ ; : . ■^■•Q'' • \ - " , 

industrial education and*' especially^ ifi^^the Southjl^n ^statesf ♦ 

f6r American blacks. . He also' pursue an active, ^J)axtici- j. 

patory role\in policy making in;^^ruste . • ' 

institutions of higher education. , ^ 



Wh6n asked h6w would, he^^^^ass his time in private^ life, 



HayiBS replied:. 



/a man with proper notions and training/ with 
.books and grounds and neighbors, and with the 
interests, th^t are crowding around all who have 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 



Barn: 
Died: 

1830 
1836 
1837 
1838' 
1^842 
1843- 

184^ 
1845 
1868 
1877^ 

1845 



October 4, 1822, Delaware/ Ohio 
January 17, 1893, Fremont, Ohio 

-36', District School- Delaware,^ Ohio 
-37, ilorwalk Acadenty (Seminary), Norwalk, Ohio 
t38, / Isaac WebbrVs School, Middle town, Connecticut 
-4^, Kenyon College, GamJxLer, Ohio , \ • >^ 

Kanyon College, . Valedictorian 
45, D^ne Law School,- Harvaird University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts • 
^ Harvaard University, Bachelor of Law 

Kenyon College, Master of Arts 
^ Kenyon College, honorary doctor of vLciws 
Harvard University, honorary DoctoJ of Laws 




18'61 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1865 



1864-66^ 



admitted to the Ot\io bar 



elected City Solicitor, Cincinnati, Ohio . , 
reelected City Solicitor, '^incinnfati, Ohio 
defeated for reelection / 

commisjsSlon^/^Iajor, '23rdi^Qhi^ Infantry, U.S. Army 
promoted, Lieutenant-Colonel , 

promoted. Colonel ; . «. 

promoted,, Brigadier-General / 

promoted. Brevet Major-General/ ^ ' • 



elected, U.S. Representative, S.eeond Ohio 
Congressional District, Hamilton Coun^^r; 
Cincinnati, Ohio ' / • ' ^ ' ' • 

reelected,' -U.S. Representative 

^ ■ ■;• ■ y ■ - ^ 

'elected Governor of* Ohio 
reelected Gover^nor of Ohio 

defeated, U.Si Representative/, . ^ 

reelected Governor of ^)hio 

lected, Ptesident).of; the United States '^-^c, . 

•93>,,^U^to5ber Trustees r^^^ Fund 

'93*>,vj;^^^ of Trustees, .4j:ee1i Springs Academy 

[Grefen Springs Normal School), Green Springs, 

•93,' member. Board of Trustees, Western Rjeserve' ' :> , 

University, Cleveland, Ohio , ^>.^1\ , 

'93 'member^ Military Order of the Loyal ' Legioif of the 
Unit;ed States 

60 ' ■ .. 




1882- 93, 
.1883-93, 

1883- 96, 

1884- 93, 

1884-9J, 
1884-93, 
1884-93, 
1886 

1887-93, 
188^ 



1892-^3, 
^.1893-93i, 



President, Board *^of Trustefesf, Slater Fund . 
member, Ohio Commandery of the Loyal Legion - 
President, Ohio Coraiharidery of the' Loyal' Lqg ion 
member. Board of Trustees, Ohio Wesleyan 

University, Delaware, Ohio' - 
President, National, Prison Association ^ ^ • 
member. Western Reserve Historical Society 
member, .American Historical. Association . 
member. Executive Committee, Board -of Trustees, 

Peabody Fund 
member. Board of Trustees, The Ohio .State 

Univei^sity, Columbus, Ohio 
QJiairmah, Board of Trustees Committee to iStudy ' 
Relations Between Peabody Normal Sch^^l and 
the University of Nashville 
President,' Ohio State Archeological and Historical 

• Society ' 
President, Bbard of Trustees, The Ohio State • ' 
University * , 



Gambi^r^ . Ohio 



Member, Bbard of Trustees, Kanyon C 
hairman, Rational .Prison Congress 

rd^nt, \ohio Bb^rd^of Statue- ChaJFjjLxlll^- ^ ^- 

Dundgr, Sandiisky County --Pioneer. ,ai>3 ^ Ili,^^^ 
Mtsmber, Eugene Rawson.'Post, Grand Army "of the Republic 
Member, Crpghan.>jLodge, International Order of Odd Feflows 

ider, Bircnard Library, Fremont, ^hio r 
MeraBterv -Of f icikl Board, First Methodist Chufch, Fremont, Ohio 



